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FULLER LIBERTY FOR INDIA 

BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 



In the days when I was Assistant Magistrate in Mur- 
shidabad, I remember a certain camping ground in the 
cool heart of a mango grove. The lucid air was full of the 
cooing of turtle doves; golden orioles flashed through the 
dense green of the branches ; gray squirrels chattered like 
Bengali schoolboys. Our tents, white pyramids mottled 
with deep shadows, had come to that remote outland in 
order that I might hold elections for the District Board. 

After a ride in the cool of dewy morn, a soul-refreshing 
shower bath, and tea and toast served by my scarlet-tur- 
baned butler, I drove along a road already blistered by the 
sunshine to the neighboring thana — that is, a rural police 
headquarters — where the elections were to be held. A 
crowd was already there, squatted in Oriental fashion in 
the blots of shadow beneath the trees of the thana garden; 
dark brown cultivators, almost black — for there is a great 
deal of Dravidian blood in East Bengal — girt about the 
loins with a strip of cotton, smoking their clay hookahs in 
supreme content. Seated on the veranda of the thana was 
a little group of " bhadra lok," Bengali gentlemen, as they 
love to call themselves, who rose and greeted me with some 
ceremony: 

"Your Honor's body how is?" That is the correct 
thing in high Bengali ; my Honor's soul being presumed to 
be in a state of grace. The cultivators, who had promptly 
risen to their feet, in their greeting, with profuse bows, ap- 
plied to me such flattering terms as " Umbrella of the Poorl 
Incarnation of Virtue! " 

Standing on the well shaded veranda, with the Bengali 
gentlemen at my right and the Police Sub-Inspector at my 
left, I made the assembled voters a little speech in my best 
Bengali, beginning with the equivalent for " Gentle- 
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men ! . . ." at which the cultivators nudged each other in 
some perturbation ; I doubt whether the " bhadra lok " 
were altogether pleased. 

I told them that the Government — which they still call 
" The Company," though the East India Company has 
been dead these sixty years — solicitous for their welfare, 
and eager to bestow upon them a larger measure of self- 
government, had decreed the organization of an elected 
Board for every District — that is, for some million or so 
of dusky souls — and that they had been summoned, on that 
November morning, to select, of their own free choice, 
some one of themselves, in whom they had confidence, to 
represent their group of villages upon that Board. Other 
groups of villages would do the like ; then the elected per- 
sonages, meeting together at the Sudder Station — the Dis- 
trict metropolis at Berhampore — would assume control of 
certain things throughout the District: such as roads and 
bridges, hospitals and schools, levying, for that purpose, a 
light tax, according to their discretion, to pay the bills. 

There was much concerned whispering among the as- 
sembled rice-growers. Finally a spokesman came forward 
with a profound obeisance, which signified that his neck 
was beneath my instep. We deprecate that sort of thing, 
but it is bred in the Oriental bone; you might as well try 
to stop the Ganges. 

" Whom does your Honor wish us to elect? " The 
spokesman came to the point at once, while the " bhadra 
lok " cast their eyes down in conscious merit. 

I explained, in such Bengali as was available for so 
un-Oriental an expression, that that was up to them. The 
Government, in its benign wisdom, wished them to choose 
according to their liking. It was to be a genuine election, 
wholly uncontrolled. Then I sat down and left them to 
think it over. 

The " bhadra lok " also sat down, after a courteous in- 
terval, and Bhangshi Babu, on my immediate right, opened 
a flowery conversation about the weather, the prospects of 
the rice crop, the flood that had recently swamped the Dis- 
trict. Bhangshi Babu was a Brahman with fine Roman 
features, and owner of a large patchwork estate dappled 
over a score of villages — the outcome of their inheritance 
laws. There was a thread of self-consciousness running 
through his talk, the meaning of which was presently re- 
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vealed. For, after much whispered consultation among 
dusky groups, where sluggish mental action was stimulated 
by much hookah smoking, till the air was full of acrid 
fumes, the spokesman came forward again with another 
salaam : 

" May we elect Bhangshi Babu, Protector of the 
Poor?" And that Bengali gentleman looked down, but 
there was the wraith of a smile in his fine Brahmanic eyes. 

I was not there to electioneer for him or anyone, even 
though of quintessential Brahman blood, so I explained 
that they could choose whom they pleased, whether Bhang- 
shi Babu or another. I do not think the Bengali gentle- 
man was quite pleased. But he said : 

"I can understand! Such a sentiment is acceptable — 
between friends 1 " 

After a few more words of consultation, interrupted by 
"Hal" the Bengali equivalent of u YesI" the spokesman 
returned : 

" We think we had better choose Bhangshi Babu, Pro- 
tector of the Poor!" 

So I shook hands with the successful candidate, and the 
thing was done. 

There is the rub, when it comes to self-government for 
India. The danger, and every Anglo-Indian recognizes it, 
is, that we may put back into power the Brahmanical hier- 
archy which, by all the wiles of priestcraft, by organizing 
aboriginal idol-worship and blood-sacrifices, by astrology 
and " miracles," has held the lowlier races of India en- 
slaved, body and soul, these three thousand years. Even 
the English-speaking Masters of Art of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, after their graduation, go back to temples reeking 
with the blood of bulls and goats, and chant Vedic man- 
tras before hideous idols. Exactly so far does their study 
of Mill and Huxley emancipate them. And this, in flat de- 
fiance of the fact that all the best of their sacred books 
sternly condemn this evil ambition and its instruments, 
black superstition and idolatry, the things against which the 
Buddha made his heroic protest. But long centuries ago, 
the dark Brahmanical reaction drove the Buddha's follow- 
ers out of India. 

Nevertheless the British trustees for the welfare of In- 
dia continue to do all things in their power to advance the 
natives of that many-colored congeries of peoples along the 
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path of real liberty. Beginning with the village-com- 
munity, oldest of all political institutions, the British have 
carefully fostered what there is in it of self-government. 
The people of these clustered mud huts thatched with reeds, 
that are dotted over the vast immensity of the rice-fields, 
are encouraged to elect their Commissions of Five, their 
Panchayets, for the conservation of village law and order; 
the five must choose, equip, drill and pay the chowkidars — 
the village watchmen — who, with aboriginal boar-spears 
not changed at all in shape since the age of bronze, po- 
lice the dust or mud by-ways of the villages. It was one 
of my duties, while out in camp, to assemble and review 
these blue-clad chowkidars and, a vital thing for them, to 
ascertain, from the little note-book that each of them car- 
ried, that they were promptly and regularly paid. The or- 
ganization of the District Board I have already outlined. 
In the main, it works well, though it is wholly in the hands 
of the " bhadra lok." And there is a like organization, on a 
smaller scale, for the Sub-divisions, some half-dozen of 
which make up the District. In general, the chief official 
of the Sub-division is a native magistrate, a Bengali gen- 
tleman, who has had his training at the Sudder Station ; but 
I suppose every Covenanted Civilian in India has had an 
apprenticeship in a Sub-division also; I among them, — 
having sole responsibility for some 300,000 dusky souls, 
keeping the peace among them, settling their feuds, gath- 
ering taxes distributed in the main for their benefit, and 
clapping the disorderly in jail. 

The next self-governing unit is the municipality, the 
larger or smaller town. Of these there are, I believe, some 
700,000 in India, with a population of eighteen or twenty 
millions. And in every municipal council, without excep- 
tion, the majority consists of natives of India, freely 
elected; in many, all the members are natives. To realize 
how far this great reform goes, we must keep in mind that 
these municipalities include the Civil Stations, the houses 
of the British officials and European residents, who thus 
freely put into the hands of the natives the care of their own 
health and lives and, what counts far more, the health of 
their wives and children, in that exceedingly menacing 
climate. But it goes without saying that the municipal 
councilmen have the good sense to recognize that western 
modes of sanitation are better than their own, and, in gen- 
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eral, they carefully apply them. Generally ; not invariably. 
When I was in charge at Kandi Sub-division, we had an 
epidemic of cholera. A deputation of the " bhadra lok " — 
it is always the " bhadra lok " ; the great multitude of " chota 
lok," lesser people, are wholly inarticulate — well, the 
" bhadra lok " came to me, asking me to set a police guard 
about a certain little tank, dotted with blue water-lilies, 
from which they draw their drinking water, to keep it from 
pollution; for cholera is always spread by bad drinking 
water. This I did — and then discovered that these same 
" bhadra lok " were bribing my policemen, to let them bathe 
in that secluded tank, from which they then proceeded to 
drink. So there befell what is called, in more favored 
lands, a shake-up in the police force . . . But that, I 
think, was a rare exception. 

The municipalities, like the District Boards, work 
fairly well, but — absolutely all power remains in the hands 
of the oligarchy; through deeply ingrained psychological 
causes, so far as the lowly masses are concerned freedom 
of election is a dead letter. To change that, you must 
change the souls of 300,000,000 ; and High Heaven has not 
accomplished that in all these millenniums. But the Brit- 
ish in India continue to hope, and to try. 

We have considered the District, with its population 
averaging, perhaps, a million souls. These Districts are 
largely administered by well-paid native officials, under 
British control ; in the courts and offices at the Sudder Sta- 
tion, there are, perhaps, fifty natives for each British of- 
ficial; and, in general, they do their work with honest 
effectiveness, though there are some great rascals 
among the native police. Every little while are dis- 
closed ugly police " extortion cases," and " torture 
cases." But these again, I think, are the excep- 
tion. The Districts, each with its million inhabitants 
and its little metropolis at the Sudder Station, are gath- 
ered in groups of ten, to form a Division, under a Commis- 
sioner. Five or six of these Divisions make up a Province, 
or, as the more venerable Provinces are called, a Presi- 
dency, under a Governor or a Lieutenant-Governor. Some 
dozen Provinces make up the whole of British India — that 
is, the part of India under immediate British rule. Its area 
is just over a million square miles. Before we consider the 
degree to which Home Rule already exists in these larger 
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aggregates of Districts, let us, in order to illustrate one of 
the difficulties of Indian Government, an almost insuper- 
able difficulty in the way of applying representative insti- 
tutions — let us draw a comparison : 

The Indian Empire — British and native India taken 
together — covers about 1,800,000 square miles; say, an area 
equal to that of the United States, if we omit the eight larg- 
est States. Our remaining forty States, then, have just the 
area of the Indian Empire, though India has nearly four 
times their total population. Now let us imagine that each 
of these forty States had a distinct language of its own, as 
widely separated, some of them, as ancient Hebrew is from 
English, or as Finnish is from Italian, and each of these 
forty tongues representing, in the last analysis, a difference 
of race, of history, of tradition ; we should have something 
like the real situation in India. A Parliament genuinely 
representing these forty mutually unintelligible tongues 
would make Babel mere child's play. Yet that is just what 
a general Parliament in India, if it were genuinely repre- 
sentative, would have to face. 

I have spoken of forty races in India. Again, let me 
try to illustrate. Take the four extreme types we know 
here : American, Red Indian, Chinese, Negro. They would 
only be four dots along the line of Indian races; for the 
Brahmans are of the same Aryan racestock as the Ameri- 
cans; the Red Rajputs — the lordliest race in India, and 
one of the finest races in the world — are remote cousins 
of the higher tribes of Red Men, like the Arapaho or the 
Cheyenne; the so-called Kolarian races in India are close 
to the Chinese ; while all the Dravidian races, totalling 60,- 
000,000 are black. But America at once meets obstacles, 
when it is a question of representing only one-fourth that 
number of the black race; while tribal Red Indians 
have no political rights among us, and Chinamen can have 
no rights ; a reminder of the complexity of our own prob- 
lem, which is infinitely simpler than India's problem. To 
make the picture more complete, I should add, to yawning 
chasms of race, a half-dozen jealous religions, and the dead 
weight of the caste system, which rests, ultimately, upon 
age-old difference of race. One sometimes hears Ameri- 
cans ask why the British trustees for India do not abolish 
caste. The answer is, first, that this would be a violation 
of a cardinal principle of the British trusteeship: never to 
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interfere in matters of religion, except where, as in widow- 
burning, these violate the criminal law. But there is a far 
deeper reason : I have spoken of four race types, white, red, 
yellow, black, in India. But these are the original " Four 
Castes," which are called, in Sanskrit, the " Four Colors." 
And I do not think that anyone has found a way to abolish 
difference of color — or the far deeper psychological, moral 
and mental differences which difference of color covers. 

If the men of these many hues were exact equivalents of 
each other in wisdom, force, aggressiveness, power of self- 
defence, there would be no great obstacle in the way of a 
chequered Parliament, odd and picturesque as it would un- 
questionably look. But the trouble in India — and it is the 
real justification for the British trusteeship — is, that the In- 
dian races are not anything like equal, most of all in the 
power of self -protection. There is, on the one hand, the 
Brahman oligarchy, as determined as ever to enslave all 
India, and, on the other, a small group of conquering races, 
like the Mahometan invaders (Arabs, Persians, Afghans, 
Mongols), or like the predatory Mahrattas of the central 
hills. If Britain abandoned India, to-morrow, the Brah- 
man oligarchy would be back in power the day after ; but, 
on the third day, the Mahometan and Mahratta warriors 
would be slitting Brahmanical throats; on the fourth day, 
they would try to cut each others' throats — exactly as they 
were doing, when the British came. Or, if their manners 
are now more mild, this simply marks what the British trus- 
teeship has accomplished since Plassey, in 1757. 

When we come to the larger aggregates, the Provinces 
and Presidencies, and the question of representative insti- 
tutions for them, this race question instantly leaps into high 
relief. And the British administrators have been seeking 
a way for its solution, ever since the old East India Com- 
pany was superseded. Some ten years ago, a definite stage 
of the way was marked by the Indian Councils Act of 1909 
which, like the Constitutions of the Dominions, is an act 
of the British Parliament. This act gives each of the larger 
Provinces (I include the three older Presidencies) two 
Councils, in a way corresponding to our two Houses of 
Congress. The smaller is an Executive Council, which al- 
ways includes native members ; the larger is a Legislative 
Council, averaging 50 members; the majority, in each of 
these, is unofficial, and most of the unofficial members are 
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natives of India. But, precisely to safeguard the rights of 
minorities — of the lesser peoples and the lower castes — 
these native Members of Council are appointed, not 
elected. If they were all elected, they would all be chosen 
from the Brahman oligarchy; and their counsels, to say the 
least, would not be favorable to men of other faiths and 
castes. So the British method is in reality far fairer, far 
more genuinely representative. I believe that the wish of 
the Government to extend the native membership of the 
Legislative Councils, and, perhaps, to make some of them 
elective, was the motive of the recent journey of the Secre- 
tary for India to the East. To complete this part of my 
theme, I need only add that the Governor General has like- 
wise his two Councils, for all British India; natives sit on 
both ; and, in the larger, the Legislative Council of some 
70 members, special care is given to the equitable repre- 
sentation of native minorities. Here, as at every point 
in India, the danger is that, in the name of freedom, we 
may injure the reality of freedom. And visitors to 
India are under the risk of real deception here. In In- 
dia, only one in every thousand speaks English, and this 
minute minority belongs almost wholly to the old oli- 
garchies. But the visitor can talk only to these, who 
have their own purposes to serve, and who, for these 
purposes, are apt in the use of phrases like " Home Rule." 
What they really want, I am afraid, is — the rule of India 
by themselves, strongly entrenched by the superstition of 
the masses, who would find themselves once more the slaves 
of the strongest and subtlest priestcraft in the world. There- 
fore the British trustees are justified in going slow. . . . 

I have given two discrepant figures for the area of In- 
dia: 1,000,000 and 1,800,000 square miles. The first is the 
area of British India, directly administered by the Cov- 
enanted Civil Service; the second includes the whole In- 
dian Empire. With the difference, some 800,000 square 
miles, we have now very briefly to deal. It contains the 
Native States, which are, in their way, a signal victory of 
administrative skill and a striking illustration of the genius 
for conservation, which so marks the Indian Empire. In 
these Native States, the trustees of India have applied this 
principle: to conserve the genius, the historical tradition, 
the indigenous institutions as perfectly as possible, while 
removing certain abuses and assuring public and private 
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security. And the treatment has been different in every 
State. 

Let us again make a comparison : The total area of these 
Native States is roughly equal to the area of the United 
States east of the Mississippi. If each of the States between 
the Mississippi and the Atlantic were divided into two, 
we should have about the number of India's Native States, 
which range in size from one-half larger than Georgia 
to one-quarter of Rhode Island. And each has its own in- 
digenous Government, most have their own language. Take 
such a State as Hyderabad in Southern India, as large as 
Great Britain. It is a fragment of the old Mogul Empire, 
with a Mahometan ruling house, though most of the in- 
habitants are Hindus. Kashmir, just the same size, has a 
largely Mahometan population, with a Hindu ruling house. 
Mysore, south of Hyderabad, is the most Brahmanical State 
in India, the center of the tradition of Shankaracharya and 
the Vedanta. And Shankaracharya, a competent critic has 
said, is the intellectual equal of Plato or Kant, with all of 
Kant's closeknit reason, and with much of Plato's artistic 
grace ; one of the greatest intellects, therefore, that human- 
ity has ever produced. If you seek a State moulded on his 
ideals, you will find it in Mysore. Then there are the an- 
cient Rajput houses, going back almost to Homeric times, 
and now safeguarded and preserved by the same adminis- 
trative principle. And, in sharp contrast, the modern 
Mahratta princes, who sprang into power just before the 
English came. They too have been conserved. And just 
these Native States have shown what they think of the Brit- 
ish trusteeship, by raising and equipping fine forces for the 
Allied cause. 

No one will say that the present rulers of India have 
not made mistakes. No one will say that their motives have 
been invariably right. But this one may say: on the whole, 
they have gained a magnificent success ; on the whole, they 
have maintained a high ideal of justice and of honor. 

Charles Johnston. 



